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{Fje a Winner 



RE you trying to climb where the chosen are, 
Where the feet of men are few? 

Do you long for "a job that’s worth one’s while” 


Well, here’s a thought for you — 

The pots of gold at the rainbow’s end 
Are sought by the teeming mob, 

But the fairies who guard them choose as friend 
The man who loves his job. 

It isn’t the kick, it’s not the pull, 

That brings the strong man out; 

But it’s long time work, and it’s all time will. 

And the cheerful heart and shout. 

Have you faith in yourself ? Do you want to win? 
Is your heart for success athrob? 

Tjiere’s just one thing that can bring you in 
With the winners—love your job! 


—Author Unknown. 
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Agent Slept in Station 

During 24-hour “Trick” That Started His 40 Year’s Service at Afton 


B enedict, you are 

appointed agent at 
this station effec¬ 
tive today; how long 
you keep the job will de¬ 
pend on how well you 
take care of it," said the 
traveling auditor to 23- 
year-old HOBART A . 

BENEDICT after complet¬ 
ing his check of the ac¬ 
counts of George Sackctt, 
who had just resigned. 

The promotion came as 
such a surprise to the 
young telegrapher and 
helper that he could only 
stammer, "Yes, sir,” be¬ 
fore the auditor seized his 
papers, stepped out into 
the chill of a winter's 
morning, and the new 
agent was alone. 

Through the balance 
of that day he went about 
his work mechanically for 
his mind was busy re¬ 
viewing the past events 
of his life, rehearsing the developments of that 
eventful day, and laying plans for the future which 
would enable him to retain the agency. 

The important events of the past moved 
through his mind as a series of scenes: his early 
childhood was spent at Bainbridge, N. Y., where 
he was born October 1, 1858. After his fathers 
death, when HOBART was four, his mother had 
made a valiant attempt to hold the family together. 
Six years later he had been sent to live with Silas 
Nielan, a wealthy farmer, who in return for such 


work as HOBART would 
be able to do before he 
became of age, was to 
have given him $50 and 
a suit of broadcloth when 
the lad became 21. While 
the boy was still in Mr. 
N i e 1 a n ’ s employ, his 
mother died, and so, at 
15, he went to live with 
an uncle who owned one 
of the largest farms in 
Delaware County. F i - 
nally, at 23, after attend¬ 
ing the grade school at 
Afton for two years, 
which with six years in 
|a district school completed 
h i s education, HOBART 
determined to become a 
telegrapher with the Del¬ 
aware and Hudson. 

He arranged with Wal¬ 
ter R. Sloan, the agent at 
Afton, to serve as clerk 
and helper about the sta¬ 
tion for $20 a month, a 
good salary for a boy in 
1881; Mr. Sloan, however, was to be paid a total 
of $50 for teaching HOBART telegraphy, and $10 
was therefore deducted from each month's pay 
until his "tuition” had been paid. By 1890 he 
had become a good telegrapher under the tutelage 
of Mr. Sloan who, despite the fact that he was a 
cripple, was an excellent operator. When Mr. 
Sloan died suddenly in 1890, be was succeeded by 
Mr. Sackett, and on December 1, 1892, the events 
took place which made MR. BENEDICT agent, and 
increased his salary from $30 to $70 per month. 
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At that time a tremendous volume of business 
was being handled at Afton: passenger traffic to 
nearby points was heavy; the National Express 
Company shipments were considerable; Carloads of 
merchandise, farming machinery, and other items 
of freight were received daily; and lumber, butter, 
hay, cheese, and other farm products were shipped 
out in large quantities. 

When MR. BENEDICT first worked at Afton 
neither carload nor less than carload shipments were 
hilled by Susquehanna Division agents to points 
north of Albany, west of Binghamton, or south 
of Wilkes-Barre; consignments destined to points 
beyond these terminals were rebilled at each before 
they proceeded. 

“More merchandise was sold in the freight house 
and on the station platform in those days than was 
sold in the village stores,” says MR. BENEDICT. 
“Business men would bring their customers down 
to the station to buy everything from farming 
implements, furniture, and undertakers’ supplies 
down to groceries and kitchen utensils. This prac¬ 
tice of using the freight house as a sales room 
flourished until a storage charge was instituted; 
.then it stopped immediately.” 

Back in the eighties a very steep grade on the 
single track line just north of Afton limited the 
length of freight trains to 24 cars carrying from 
eight to fourteen tons each. The crews of north¬ 
bound freight trains would stop at the station, have 
MR. Benedict ask the dispatcher if any trains 
were coming south, and when assured that they 
could proceed, tackled the difficult problem of 
getting their trains over the hill. 

It was a common occurrence to see a freight 
back down the hill from three to five times before 


the engineer finally succeeded in making the grade. 
Almost as frequently they would make several at¬ 
tempts to get over the hill and then, giving up 
hope, would stand at the station until another 
northbound freight arrived, the engine would be 
cut off to push the first train to the top, and the 
conductor of the second, after seeing the crew of 
the first wave goodbye from the caboose, would go 
back to his train to fight his own battle with the 
grade. 

For many years sleeping quarters were provided 
in the station for the agent, who had no regular 
hours and no taskmaster except the frequent trains 
which might or might not arrive on schedule. 
Regardless of the time of any train’s arrival, the 
agent had to be on hand to handle mail, sell tickets, 
and to telegraph the dispatcher for a "line-up” of 
trains on the division. 

One particularly important train, carrying butter 
and cheese, was due every night at 10 o'clock. 
When it arrived, and sometimes in the winter it 
did not reach Afton until the following morning, 
MR. BENEDICT was awakened by the crew so he 
could have the dispatcher “give him the road.” 

During the interval between the time he was 
made agent "on trial” in 1892 and his retirement 
on pension 39 years later, on March 1, 1931, MR. 
BENEDICT taught the rudiments of station work 
and telegraphy to a number of men who are still 
in Delaware and Hudson employ; among them he 
lists: F. E. GROVER, agent at Nineveh, N. Y.,; 
RANDOLPH C. GUY, telegrapher and clerk, Afton; 
LEE D. JONES, agent at Bainbridge; WALTER 
CARR, telegrapher and towerman at Sidney: AR- 
(Concluded on page 237 ) 


A Monthly Publication 

I N the interest of economy which is so urgently needed at this time, 
The Bulletin, as announced in the issue of July 15, becomes a 
monthly publication with this issue. All employees in charge of 
local distribution are requested to advise the Supervisor of Publica¬ 
tions in the event that they are now receiving an oversupply of 
Bulletins. Merely returning the extra copies anonymously is not 
enough. Please put your name on all such return shipments so that a 
sufficient supply may be provided in all cases without waste. 
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Too Much Government 

Causes Our Present High Taxes and 

Threatens the Existence of Our Country if Left to Grow Unchecked 


T HREE steps may take a government to ruin,” 
says Garet Garrett, writing under the title 
"Insatiable Government,” in a recent issue 
of The Saturday Evening Post. "The first is to 
increase taxation to a point at which it ceases to be 
a toll upon people’s incomes and begins to devour 

their possessions. The next step is to borrow 

money on bonds. But this is a means whereby 
greater taxation is only postponed. When the 
government has sold so many bonds that people 
begin to wonder where the money will come from 
to redeem the bonds, the government’s credit begins 
to fail. People become unwilling to buy its bonds. 
Thus it arrives at the end of its borrowing power, 
and is forced to take the third step—simply to 
print money and force it into circulation. 

”We have taken the first step, we are upon the 
second, the third is demanded; and yet we seem 
hardly to realize how astonishing it is.” 

Quoting from the daily papers, Garrett states 
that the Federal Government spent nearly 3 billion 
dollars more than it “earned” during the year 
ending June 30th. 

The Senate was about to debate the new Federal 
tax bill, which by new and increased levies will 
add, perhaps, a billion and a quarter to the Gov¬ 
ernment’s income: but the deficit is 3 billions. By 
taxation alone the government is unable to raise 
money as fast as it spends it. The first step has 
been completed! 

In the same paper was the report that the Senate 
supports a proposal to sell some billions of bonds 
to stimulate business and create employment. Thus 
we have the second step well under way, the fall 
in prices of Government bonds proving that the 
condition is apparent to the world of finance. 

« Who Pays the Bill? 

Garrett goes on to point out how the various 
selfishly interested groups demand credit expansion 
and urge on Congress the necessity for printing 
unlimited quantities of paper money, thus causing 
prices to soar and prosperity to return. Yet floods 
of paper roubles and paper marks failed to bring 
any marked degree of prosperity to Russia or 
Germany. 


“The more money the government prints the 
more it must print, and the more it prints the less 
it will be worth, until at last nobody wants it 
because it is quite worthless. Then the Govern¬ 
ment cannot buy anything with its own money.” 

Thus we are brought face to face with the fact 
that the only source of public credit is taxation; 
and all except paupers pay taxes, directly or in¬ 
directly. 

To Please the Voters 

Illustrating the inconsistency of the politicians 
Garrett cites the minutes of the Chicago City 
Council, May 12, 1932, when two resolutions 
were adopted. One called upon Congress to reduce 
the Federal Government's expenditures one-fifth 
for the sake of the taxpayer. The other called for 
a Government bond issue for as many billions as 
might be necessary and spend the money “to make 
possible the American citizen’s inalienable right to 
earn an honest living for himself and his family.” 
Figure out, if you can, how that will help matters. 

Let us suppose that government intervention in 
economic crises happened to work. Garrett states 
that he would have then established the following 
facts: 

That when there is a crisis in employment the 
government must provide people with work. 

That when from bad banking, wild speculation, 
or other causes private banking, seems about to 
collapse, the government must support it with 
public credit. 

That when railroads, in a crisis, are unable to 
meet their interest charges, the government must 
save them from bankruptcy with loans of public 
credit. 

That when prices are too low it becomes the duty 
of the government to manipulate them back to 
where they belong,—by making more dollars buy 
less food, clothing or shelter; a process otherwise 
known as inflation. 

To do these things it must be assumed that the 
government has the wisdom to decide when a crisis 
is a crisis, to know when it should end, when 
prices are too low, when they are high enough 
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again, how many bank failures make a banking 
crisis, how many railroad failures make a railroad 
crisis, and so on. 

If we admit that these facts are true the power of 
self-extension now possessed by the government 
will be enormously increased. Already it has such 
an instinct for growth that if left alone it is bound 
to destroy human freedom. 

How Government Grows 

"Observe that in time of prosperity government 
is bound to extend itself because revenues are plenty 
and there is always a demand for special benefits 
to be conferred by public credit. 

“If now it is established that in time of depres¬ 
sion government must extend itself even faster, 
prodigiously, in order to meet the responsibilities 
which we are so willing to pass to it by default, 
then the growth of government is uninterruptible, 
without time or season, and the last problem of 
all is how people shall defend themselves against it. 

"Already the cost of government is absorbing, 
roughly, one-quarter of the total national income. 
One day's work in every four we do belongs to 
government. We speak here of all government— 
national, state, city and local—from Washington 
above down to counties, townships, boroughs and 
districts, all exercising the tax power. 

"As the total national income falls, the propor¬ 
tion of it absorbed by government will rise. A fall 
in the national income means simply that the tax¬ 
able surplus of our total labor, all our wealth is 
shrinking. As this happens taxes must rise. 
They must rise for the reason that government is 
the one thing that cannot be liquidated or deflated 
in time of economic depression. To the con¬ 
trary, as we have seen, it must extend itself and 
increase its expenditures to meet new responsibili¬ 
ties. Therefore, taxes must be increased, first in 
order to provide as much public revenue as before, 
and then further increased to provide more revenue 
than before, because the government’s expenditures 
are increasing. Thus, in bad times like these, the 
proportion of the total national income absorbed 
by government will rise in a special manner. 
Nevertheless, the rise, irrespective of the state of 
the times, is continuous. The cost of government 
rises faster than the national income when the 
national income is rising. It rises even faster when 
the national income is falling. 

"The increase in the past few years has been 
such that if it should continue at the same rate, 
the cost of government fifty years hence would 
absorb the whole national income. Then we should 


all be working for government, either directly as 
state employes or indirectly to support the employes 
of the state. 

"Already, of those above ten years of age gain¬ 
fully employed in the whole country, male and 
female, about one in ten is directly employed in 
government service. 

"The per capita cost of all government has in¬ 


creased as follows: 

In 1890 it was. $ 13.56 

In 1903 it was. 19.39 

In 1913 it was. 30.24 

in 1923 it was. 88.94 

In 1929 it was. 107.37 

In 1932 it will be, approximately. 124.00 


Not War Alone 

"The first thought will be that the war did it— 
the war itself and the after costs of war in such 
things as veterans’ relief, pensions and the increased 
outlay for national defense. But these are Federal 
expenditures, and they have much less to do with 
the rise in the cost of all government than you 
would suppose. By the figures, of the National 
Industrial Conference Board, which is standard, 
the rise in the cost of (a) Federal Government, 
(b) state government, and (c) city and local 
government, separately stated, has been as follows: 

Years 



1913 

1929 

Cost of Federal Government 
per capita 

$ 7.17 

$32.36 

Cost of state government, per 
capita 

3.97 

16.38 

Cost of city and local govern¬ 
ment, per capita 

19.10 

58.64 


"Half the total cost of all government is the 
cost of city and local government, and that per 
capita cost in 1929 was three times what it was in 
1913. 

“The structure of government is by strata, be¬ 
ginning with innumerable small local units, such as 
boroughs, townships, school districts, park and 
light districts, improvement districts and so on, 
each one exercising the tax power rising thence to 
counties, cities and states. At the top is the 
Federal Government. In the whole country there 
are approximately 500,000 separate units of gov¬ 
ernment, national, state and local. This is the 
estimate of the tax commissioner of the State of 
New York, writing an essay in the Community 
Service Magazine on the preposterous duplication 
of parts, offices and powers of government. 
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"‘Take the case of New York,' he says. ‘That 
state has sixty-two counties and sixty cities. On 
the surface this appears to be a not unreasonable 
scheme of administrative organization. But it 
serves only to obscure the fact that in addition 
there are 932 towns, 507 villages, and, at the last 
count, 9,600 school districts. Each of these units 
has its own constituted authorities, its own particu¬ 
lar standard of service and policy of financial ope¬ 
ration. Just try to render efficient service or results 
not out of proportion to their cost amid the dif¬ 
fused identities and inevitable jealousies of, rough¬ 
ly, 11,000 independent administrative officers or 
boards! ’ 

"Or, take a city, in Chicago alone there are 415 
separate units of government to exercise the tax 
power. 

"Tax rates have been rising by necessity because 
the country’s surplus of taxable labor—that is to 
say, the national income—has been shrinking. 
It takes, therefore, a higher rate of taxation to 
produce a given amount of public revenue. At 
the same time, new taxes have been invented; new 
sources of public revenue have been opened. There 
is yet everywhere a deficit in the public revenue 
because the shrinkage in everything taxable was so 
sudden and violent. 

In Good Times 

“Now suppose that under stress of subnormal 
public revenue the structure of government is some¬ 
what rationalized and that by such means as econ¬ 
omy in the public budget and efficiency in the 
public bureaus the cost of government by measure 
is much reduced. Suppose it. Then what will 
happen when the national income rises to normal 
again? 

"From these higher tax rates, which will be re¬ 
duced very slowly, and from all these new taxes 
which government will be very loath to surrender, 
there will be an enormous increase of public rev¬ 
enue, as there was after the war from the carry-over 
of wartime taxes. All the public treasuries will 
be rich. And there is bound to be, again as it 
was after the war, a terrific extension of govern¬ 
ment—good government—unless in the meantime 
the taxpayer has learned that the present pain is 
not the disease but only a sudden and very acute 
symptom. 

"The rise in the cost of government is not from 
increase of graft and corruption, for these evils in 
a relative sense are diminishing; nor is it from an 
increase of waste in the acts and works of govern¬ 
ment, for of this the ratio has probably been fairly 


constant. What it means is extension of govern¬ 
ment—not bad government only but good and bad 
together. 

"Let it be asked: What are the political and 
social forces now acting to absorb the national 
income for purposes of government—acting, that 
is, to increase taxation? First by habit one thinks 
of those for which we have traditional images: 
The machine, the boss, the pork barrel, the spoils 
system, the politician everywhere in his popular 
character, acquiring merit and power by spending 
public money; doing things for his people with 
the money of other people, take care at the same 
time to do enough for himself with everybody’s 
money. The spender of public money will never 
want followers. 

Who Is To Blame? 

” ‘Of course,’ said the Secretary of the Treasury 
recently, in a speech before the New York City Bar 
Association on the need to reform the tax system, 
'the people are in a large measure themselves to 
blame. They have not only tolerated but given 
encouragement to an ever-expanding cost of gov¬ 
ernment. The spenders were the ones elected to 
office and bond issues voted with cheerful alacrity. 

“ ‘It is true that President Coolidge succeeded in 
dramatizing economy, but I remember, in our state, 
when Governor Miller, under the urging of the 
electorate, resumed the practice of law, it was 
openly said that economy in government would 
not be a successful issue in New York in many a 
year. And it hasn’t been.' 

“What are popular taxes? The Secretary of the 
Treasury, in the speech just referred to, tells what 
they are. He is saying that when Federal and 
state taxes begin to be laid competitively on the 
same sources, there is danger that the sources will 
dry up. ‘The danger,’ he goes on to say, ‘is 
especially great in the case of popular taxes, such 
as the income and inheritance taxes, popular because 
they are so levied as to reach comparatively few 
people. There is a growing disposition to rely 
more and more heavily upon these taxes, and since 
this tendency characterizes both the state and the 
Federal governments, the result may be serious, 
not only to those subject to the tax but to the 
governments and the national enconomy as well.’ 

"The income tax is popular because fewer than 
2 per cent of the people pay income taxes. Why 
should not everybody pay an income tax? The 
principal reason, from the point of view of gov¬ 
ernment, is that a universal income tax would be 
( Continued on page 237 ) 
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A COMELY little maiden bathing two little 
feet, in a tiny murmuring brook, may, 
on first thought, seem to be a trifling 
little incident in the life of one lone individual— 
hardly worthy of consideration. 

Historians tell us, however, that had it not 
been for this seemingly insignificant little coin¬ 
cidence in the lives of an obscure maiden and a 
passing Duke there would be no great British 
Empire as we know it today. 

Bathing her diminutive "tootsies” in the cool¬ 
ing waters of the tiny, babbling brook made 
Arietta the mother of William the Conqueror. 
Had Duke Robert, the Liberal of Normandy, not 
been passing by at the time, and had he not become 
fascinated by what he saw, Harold would not have 
fallen at the Battle of Hastings; no Anglo-Norman 
Dynasty could have arisen; no British Empire 
would have resulted; and thus the whole trend of 
World History might have been radically changed. 
—One little girl! Two little feet! A great Em¬ 
pire! 

Similiarly, we learn that there are places in the 
Alps mountains where absolute silence is necessary 
in order to insure against the possibility of the 
vibrations of the human voice starting a mighty 
avalanche, which would destroy the lives of hun¬ 
dreds of peasants and villagers living on the slopes 
and in the valleys below.—One little sound ! 
A mighty avalanche! Death and destruction to 
many! 

Again, engineers tell us that a small dog, trotting 
in rhythmical fashion across a great suspension 
bridge, can cause the huge bulk of iron and steel, 
weighing hundreds and thousands of tons, to sway 
dangerously. For the same reason, soldiers are 
never permitted to keep step when marching across 
a bridge.—One little dog! Four pattering little 
feet! A major catastrophe! 

The great World War, costing billions of dollars 
in munitions and material, millions of lives lost on 
the battle-fields of France, millions more wasted 
in maimed, crippled and disabled men for whom 
we must provide proper care and treatment today— 
and for years to come—; and from the effects of 
which the whole world is still suffering, in the 
form of an economic depression; all started with 
the simple pressure of one of the fingers of an 
assassin upon the trigger of a small pistol, resulting 
in the death of a Crown Prince in one of the small 
Balkan countries. 

One small finger! One little trigger! A prince¬ 
ly corpse! Millions of men, millions of guns, 
billions of dollars, millions of lives lost or rendered 
useless! Twelve years later, a World Depression! 


The Importance o: 

And thus we might go on indefinitely, citing 
illustration after illustration to show how seeming¬ 
ly "little things” have had or can have tremen¬ 
dously important effects upon the progress of 
civilization and the whole course of human history; 
and how these so-called little things, under the 
proper environment and circumstances, can and do 
affect the lives, welfare and happiness of all of us. 

Once we grasp and realize the true importance 
of the little things in life, we quickly reach the 
conclusion that life, after all, is not just a little 
bundle of little things, but rather a big bundle of 
little things. 

Too often we are prone to pass by the little 
things as of no real consequence, looking only at 
what we consider to be the big, worth-while 
things, when in reality the so-called "little things” 
are of most importance. 

Lest our readers get the impression that this 
article is intended to be a long preachment upon 
the importance of little things, let it be said here 
and now, that instead, it is the desire of the author 
to simply call attention to only a few of the so- 
called little things which have occurred in the past, 
but which have had far-reaching effects upon our 
own lives and upon the lives of others. When 
this has been done we shall leave it with the reader 
to draw his own conclusions and paint his own 
moral. 

A tiny spark of fire, falling by chance into a 
mixture of combustibles intended for an entirely 

Delaware and Hudson Traffic < 



Seated, left to right: Fred Farnsworth, Joseph Duell, P 
G. E. BATES, and Louis Snodgrass; standing: John E. Ha 
J. Forster, James Fitzsimons, Gardner Israel, and Frank Vi 
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e of Little Things 

different purpose, led to the invention or discovery 
of gun powder. It may have been a little thing 
at the time, but think of the tremendous influence 
which gun powder has had since in the moulding 
of world history and in the determination of na¬ 
tional territorial boundary lines. Think of the 
millions upon millions of men who have died in 
battle as a result of the destructive wars made pos¬ 
sible by gun powder; and of the millions of 
widows, orphans and loved ones who have been 
" made to suffer because of it. Think too of the 

many other ways in which gun powder has had 
its effect upon our civilization. All is traceable 
back to that tiny spark which unintentionally fell 
into a mixture of combustibles. 

Glass too was accidentally discovered, when a 
party of cold and hungry half-savages built a 
roaring fire on a sandy beach in order that they 
might keep warm through the night, as they slept. 
In the morning, when the embers had cooled, it 
was found that the tiny grains of sand had been 
melted and welded together into a hard and glisten¬ 
ing lump of what we know today as glass. A little 
fire! Tiny grains of sand! Glass! But think, 
if you can, how we would now get along without 
it. 

A few stray bits of sea-weed and drift-wood 
floating on the surface of the waves, after many 
long weeks of aimless drifting, enabled Christopher 
Columbus to stay a mutiny upon the part of his 

raffic Officers of 25 Years Ago 



Duell, Paul Wadsworth, WILLIAM J. MULLIN. C. E. ROLFE, 
in E. Hawkens, JOHN J. COYLE, Stephen Y. Baldwin, Frank 
Frank Wheeler. 


crews, by reassuring them that land was not far 
distant, and led them to the discovery of America. 

Every school-child has heard the story of the 
little Dutch boy who prevented thousands of acres 
of his native Holland from being flooded, and 
thus saved hundreds of lives that would other¬ 
wise have been lost, by poking his chubby, fat 
finger into a tiny hole in the dike from which he 
saw a little stream of water slowly trickling. Had 
he not remained at his post until help arrived in 
the wee small hours of the morning, that tiny 
trickle would have grown into a raging torrent. 

The great chalk cliffs of England are but the 
skeleton remains of tiny organisms known to- 
scientists as rhizpods—too small in their entirety 
to be seen without the aid of a microscope. Much 
of the underlying foundation of the state of Florida 
and adjacent islands was built up by minute coral, 
growths and formations. 

It is claimed by some that the throwing of an 
empty wine flask into the flames of a fire furnished 
the first notion of a locomotive. Again we are 
told that a small boy watching the merry bouncing 
of a tea-kettle lid, as the water within boiled and 
was converted into steam, furnished the idea for 
the steam engine. 

Another young man, lazily lying on his back 
in the fragrant green grass, under an apple tree, on 
a late summer afternoon, watching the fleecy white 
clouds as they floated by in the blue sky overhead, 
and occasionally having his attention distracted by 
an apple falling to the ground from the tree, con¬ 
ceived the idea or theory which later Isaac Newton 
gave to the world as the Law of Gravitation. 
A little thing then, but of tremendous importance 
today! 

A lamp swinging rhythmically from its fasten¬ 
ings in the great cathedral at Pisa, attracted the at¬ 
tention of the little Italian boy. Galileo, as he 
listlessly sat through a service, and eventually led 
to his working out of a scheme for measuring 
time through the utilization of a pendulum. Had 
not the swinging lamp caught and held the atten¬ 
tion of the boy, we of today might be without 
our modern clocks and other means of measuring 
and calculating time. 

The cackling of a goose, disturbed and fright¬ 
ened by the footsteps of an approaching enemy, 
aroused a sentinel asleep at his post and thus saved 
Rome from Gauls. 

The laziness of a small boy, whose duty it was 
to make certain frequent adjustments to regulate 
the speed of a steam engine led to the invention of 
the steam governor. 

The phonograph was the result of the accidental 
pricking of a finger. 

( Continued on page 235 ) 
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On the Verge 

N EVER in the history of this country has 
there been a time that someone was not 
ready to announce that it was "on the verge 
of destruction.” Washington despaired of it. 
Lincoln despaired of it. Many present-day proph¬ 
ets assure us that the country passed over the peak 
in 1929, and is now definitely on the way down. 

Yet within the past few months I have enjoyed 
some interesting experiences. I have attended the 
annual sales conventions of a number of major 
industries. Their business, when I visited them, 
was terrible. But what took place at the conven¬ 
tions? 

In one of them, an electrical industry, the head 
of the research department revealed plans for a 
new household utility which promises to banish 
one disagreeable feature of housework. It is cer¬ 
tain to have a tremendous sale. 

In a furniture company, the "planning depart¬ 
ment” displayed a whole new line of improved 
floor coverings. 

Everywhere I found men’s backs turned upon 
present discouragements, and minds busy with 
better goods, better methods, better ideas, better 
living. 

I spoke to the head of one company about it. 
He said he had recently been holding a meeting of 
their English representatives. He told them casual¬ 
ly that the company had hired an engineer and as¬ 
signed him the task of making a world survey of 
their sources of raw materials for the next twenty- 
five years. 


One of the Englishmen exclaimed: "Confound 
you Yankees! What English company would ever 
think of hiring a man to look ahead twenty-five 
years?” 

Coming to the end of all these meetings, I con¬ 
cluded that it is a waste of time to worry about 
the future of American business. 

We have an asset more fundamental than gold 
supply, or raw materials, or electric power, or 
climate. That asset is a restless dissatisfaction with 
the past, a spirit of continuous improvement. 

So long as we are inspired by that spirit, I be¬ 
lieve that our future is secure. We shall not go 
down to destruction, no matter how often we 
tremble " on the verge .”—Bruce Barton. 

Freight Cars On Highways 

A RECENT decision of the United States 
Supreme Court regarding regulation of mo¬ 
tor trucks is hailed by Texas newspapers 
as "a victory for good roads” and also “a victory 
for well-regulated transportation." 

The court was dealing with a state law which 
undertook to limit trucks to 7,000 pounds capacity. 
This limitation, truck-owners argued, would bar 
from use thousands of motor trucks that thus would 
be destroying property without due process of law. 
They also argued that the law was unduly favor¬ 
able to railroads. The state legislature, in passing 
the law, has been concerned for the safety of its 
roads, which were giving way under the battering 
of heavy trucks: also for the safety of other motor 
traffic: and to some extent at least for a square 
deal for the railroads which are obliged to build and 
maintain their own roadways and pay taxes on 
them. 

The Supreme Court, holding the law valid, 
made these clarifying statements, which should be 
of interest in all other states: 

“The state has a vital interest in the appropriate 
utilization of the railroads which serve its people, 
as well as in the proper maintenance of its high¬ 
ways as safe and convenient facilities. 

"It cannot be said that the state is powerless to 
protect its highways from being subject to excessive 
burdens when other means of transportation are 
available. 

"The use of highways for truck transportation 
has its manifest convenience, but we perceive no 
constitutional ground for denying to the state the 
right to foster a fair distribution of traffic to the 
end that all necessary facilities should be maintain¬ 
ed, and that the public should not be inconvenienced 
by inordinate use of its highways for purposes of 
gain .”—The Adirondack Daily Enterprise. 
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Little Things 

(.Continued from page 233 ) 

A cow, kicking over a lighted lantern in a stable, 
resulted in the great Chicago fire. 

A key fastened to a kite string, as the kite was 
being flown during an electrical storm, suggested 
to Benjamin Franklin the idea of harnessing elec¬ 
tricity. 

The web of a spider suggested to Captain Brown 
the idea of a suspension bridge. 

The cry of infant Moses, floating in a reed 
basket among the bullrushes along the River Nile, 
attracted the attention of Pharoah’s daughter, and 
gave to the Jews a great leader. 

Illustrating in a slightly different manner the ex¬ 
treme importance of little things, we are told 
authoritatively that the omission of one little com¬ 
ma in a bill passed by the Congress of the United 
States at one time cost our government and the 
tax-payers of our country millions of dollars. 

A stamp act intended to raise $300,000 in rev¬ 
enue, led to the Revolutionary War and cost Eng¬ 
land $500,000,000, besides causing her the loss 
of what is now the United States. 

A war between France and England, costing 
more than 100,000 lives, grew out of a quarrel 
as to which of two vessels should first be served 
with water. 

Gladstone, that great statesman of Great Britain, 
once said, "The fate of a nation has often depended 
upon the good or bad digestion of a fine dinner.” 

If the illustrations already given are not enough 
to conclusively prove how important little things 
may sometimes be, and how profoundly they can 
affect the lives, welfare, and happiness of millions 
of persons, hundreds and thousands of other similar 
illustrations might easily be given. 

For instance, the children of a spectacle maker, 
playing in their father’s shop, innocently placed 
two or more sets of spectacles before each other 
and then called the attention of the spectacle maker 
to the fact that distant objects, when viewed 
through the glasses, had the appearance of being 
larger. From this hint came the first telescope; 
Galileo, again, being the first to use one. 

A quarter of an inch may seem to be a small 
thing, but a quarter of an inch off Helen of Troy's 
classic nose might have had a tremendous effect 
upon history. In a like manner, suppose Cleo¬ 
patra's eyes had been a quarter of an inch off 
center. What would have been the effect upon 
her many admirers who helped to make history? 

All life comes from microscopic beginnings. 
The microscope reveals as great a world of life and 


matter below the vision of the naked eye as does 
the telescope above. 

Scientists tell us that all matter is made up of 
tiny atoms—too small for the eye to see. Atoms, 
in turn, are made up of definitely related groups 
of electrons and protons, having strange and yet 
understood properties. And thus we see that life 
itself, or that on which life is dependent, is made up 
of the most minute particles—too small in fact for 
them to be seen, even with the aid of a microscope. 

With this being true, should we sneer at the 
"little things," and look only for what we con¬ 
sider to be the big things? 

A tiny little scratch, neglected, may lead to 
blood poisoning or other infection, and thus to the 
loss of an arm or a leg, or possibly life itself. 

A small cinder in the eye, causes excruciating 
pain and can result in blindness, if not taken care 
of promptly. 

One slight mis-step or error in judgment may 
result in a serious accident, the consequence of 
which can never be remedied—to say nothing of 
its effect upon others. 

A short length of thread, a hair, a button, a 
finger print, a drop of blood, may spoil an other¬ 
wise, "perfect crime" and result in the murderer 
being sentenced to the electric chair. 

But enough of this. As the old saying goes, 
"The strength of a chain lies in its weakest link.” 
All of us are inclined to be proud and somewhat 
boastful of our strong points, but forever sensitive 
and neglectful of our weaknesses. We forget that 
it is our greatest weakness which measures our real 
strength. It may be truthfully said that no one 
has ever accomplished great things who has not first 
undertaken and conquered a great many little things. 

Little thoughts probably have a greater effect 
upon our lives than any other one thing. The 
trouble is, most of us do too little real thinking 
about the so-called "little things” in life that really 
count. The ability or inability to sec and fully 
realize the true significance of little things spells 
the difference between failure and success in line. 

How often is it true that one kindly word of 
encouragement or praise, one little smile, one friend¬ 
ly pat on the back, at the proper time, can make 
such a change in an individual and in his whole 
outlook on life. These are the little things which 
we too often forget. They cost so little and yet 
they may mean so much. 

As a result of remembering the importance of 
little things, we may never be a great inventor, a 
great scientist, a great engineer, or what not, but in 
our own estimation and in the estimation of others 
we will be much greater than may now be the case. 

One little error or oversight in the performance 
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of our daily tasks, might easily mean the loss of an 
order from an important customer. Enough such 
errors and enough such loss of orders would result 
in all of us losing our jobs. It will pay us all 
big dividends to pay more attention to the little 
things. 

A pebble has been known to turn the course 
of a river—at its source. The creation of a thou¬ 
sand forests lies dormant in one little acorn until 
subjected to the proper environment. A mud 


crack may make a mighty Amazon. A penny 
stolen may stretch the neck of a petty thief. A 
slight breeze can cause two tiny drops of rain, 
falling side by side, to strike on opposite sides of 
a court house roof in a town in Wisconsin, with 
the result that one drop eventually finds its way 
into the Great Lakes, while the other travels south¬ 
ward to the Mississippi. Some little weakness, 
some little indulgence has wrecked many a promis-• 
ing career. Truly, it pays to watch the little 
things .—Mead Co-Operation. 


Recent Retirements 

Engineman Has 60 Year’s Service; Ten Others Have Between 40 and 60 


A TOTAL of more than one thousand years were spent in Delaware and Hudson employ by thirty- 
four men who, in recognition of their faithful service, have recently been placed on the corpora¬ 
tion’s pension rolls. The oldest veteran of the group had a continuous service record of 60 years 
at the time of his retirement; ten other individuals had from 40 to 59 years to their credit; while the 
average for the entire group was approximately 30 years. 

The men retired were: 

Years of 


Name 

Department 

Occupation 

Location 

Service 

Ailes, Newton C. 

Reproduction 

Chief of Reproduction 
Department 

Foreman 

Albany 

19 

Becking, Edward A. 

Transportation 

Green Island 

39 

Brennan, Michael J. 

Maintenance of Way 

Carpenter 

Carbondale 

40 

Burtis, Charles I. 

Transportation 

Conductor 

Green Island 

49 

Carter, Charles 

Maintenance of Way 

Foreman 

West Chazy 

14 

Chabbott, Joseph 

Motive Power 

Flue Blower 

Rouses Point 

20 

Clark, Benjamin 

Motive Power 

Laborer 

Mohawk 

14 

Coldrick, James 

Motive Power 

Loco. Cleaner 

Rouses Point 

16 

Cornell, Nicholas 

Maintenance of Way 

Foreman 

Otego 

49 

Corrigan, James P. 

Motive Power 

Drill Mach. Optr. 

Carbondale 

59 

Cutter, Eugene 

Maintenance of Way 

Crossing Watchman 

Buttonwood 

19 

Dix, Clark 

Motive Power 

Fire Cleaner 

Carbondale 

27 

Edwards, Reuben 

T ransportation 

Engineman 

Penn. Div. 

60 

Enslin, Elvin 

Motive Power 

Tool Car Attdt. 

Oneonta 

19 

Hafensteiner, Michael, Sr. 

Motive Power 

Machinist 

Colonie 

9 

House, William Sr. 

Motive Power 

Boiler Inspector 

Oneonta 

9 

Latney, James H. 

Motive Power 

Machinist 

Colonie 

10 

LeClair, Gilbert 

Maintenance of Way 

Foreman 

Douglas 

44 

Loff, August 

Motive Power 

Flue Blower 

Colonie 

39 

Longo, Joseph 

Maintenance of Way 

Sectionman 

Oneonta 

18 

Lynch, John 

Stores 

Laborer 

Oneonta 

14 

McMinn, Frank E. 

T ransportation 

Engineman 

Penn. Div. 

37 

Nicholas, Martin 

Car 

Painter 

Oneonta 

45 

Peart, Lewis G. 

Transportation 

Engineman 

Sara. Div. 

54 

Pope, Thomas 

Maintenance of Way 

Crossing Watchman 

Green Ridge 

13 

Reid, Samuel M. 

Motive Power 

Inspector 

Oneonta 

9 

Roemmelmeyer, Anton 

Motive Power 

Machinist 

Carbondale 

51 

Sater, Thomas O. 

Motive Power 

Pattern Checker 

Colonie 

22 

Simmons, Robert C. „ 

Transportation 

Trainman 

Susq. Div. 

46 

Terrell, David 

Motive Power 

Water Tender 

Oneonta 

33 

Tomaine, Carmino 

Motive Power 

Hostler Helper 

Carbondale 

45 

Turiello, Joseph 

Maintenance of Way 

Laborer 

Port Henry 

20 

Waterman, Edward 

Motive Power 

Machinist Helper 

Green Ridge 

27 

Whitney, Harvey B. 

Stores 

Stockman 

Oneonta 

27 


Agent Slept in Station 

(Continued from page 228) 

CHIE W. BENEDICT, agent, Howes Cave; and 
FRANK L. Carr, agent at Cadyville, N. Y. 

MR. BENEDICT points with pride to the only 
two items which appear on his service record: On 
July 17, 1921, he received five merit marks for 
reporting the brake rigging down on a loaded car 
in northbound Extra 1208, which was stopped by 
the dispatcher before any damage was done; and 
five more merit marks which were awarded on July 
7, 1922, for discovering a hot journal box on 
Extra 841 and notifying the train crew. 

He is equally proud of his record of 50 years 
and three months of continuous service with the 
Delaware and Hudson; he has never used intoxi¬ 
cants or tobacco in any form; he has been a mem¬ 
ber of the First Baptist Church of Afton for 50 
years; and he is a member of The Delaware and 
Hudson Veterans’ Association. 

Too Much Government 

(Continued ftorn page 231 ) 

a powerful restraint upon the extension of govern¬ 
ment. 

“A third formation of forces moving in a par¬ 
allel manner to absorb the national income by 
extension of government is made up of practical 
reformers, idealists, good-government people in gen¬ 
eral, with or without any political theory of the 
state, of wealth or of deferred consequences. What 
they have in common is a certain reaction to the 
sight of human misery, squalor, discomfort, disad¬ 
vantage or any form of what they believe to be 
curable wretchedness. The reaction is immediately 
to organize a new demand upon the public credit. 
They preach a gospel of the responsibility of the 
state to administer happiness, not because they 
themselves would prefer the kind of state that does, 
but simply that the state can. Thus government 
responsibility for old-age security, child life, tonsils, 
widows, backward mentalities, employment insur¬ 
ance, better maternity, public nursing, recreation, 
adult play, plumbing, housing, right nurture, infant 
feeding, vocational guidance, the use of leisure, 
everything of the good life for everybody, as a 
responsibility to the state, to procure it, provide 
it, superintend it. Everyone knows that impulse. 
How many times, on looking at slum dwellings 
or some other distasteful human spectacle, have 
you yourself said, ’There ought to be a law,’ and 
so forth? Well, but 'a law, and so forth,’ means 


in every case to interfere by power of government, 
backed by the public credit. 

“Demands upon the public credit for social 
service are most difficult to resist. There is the 
emotional appeal, to begin with, and to this is 
added the practical suggestion that, after all, it 
will pay, or it will be cheaper in the end. 

“The cost of social service, exclusive of edu¬ 
cation, now is representing one-fifth or more of 
the total expense of cities. In the field of most 
enlightened state expenditures it runs even higher. 
For Massachusetts the cost of it is nearly two- 
fifths of all state outlay. 

The Business of Uplifting 

“The effects and works of social services are 
very flattering to our sense of benignity; we are 
doing well by the less fortunate of our fellow 
kind. Very little social service is really spontane¬ 
ous, straight from the taxpayer’s heart. The 
promotion of it is for many an avocation, for in¬ 
creasing numbers it is a profession, and for a 
very great number of more or less trained men 
and women it is employment and livelihood. 
There is an American Association of Public Wel¬ 
fare Officials, with headquarters in Washington; 
it met for the first time in 1931 for the National 
Conference on Social Work. 

“There is another reason why the taxpayer 
himself is not entitled to that unctuous feeling in 
the presence of the effects and works of social 
service. Not only do the professional and ideal¬ 
istic promoters of it do it in spite of him; now, 
moreover, the oldest object of his animosity— 
namely, the political boss—has annexed the idea. 
Formerly the benefactions of the boss were inti¬ 
mate and personal, but to these he now adds more 
diffused benefactions of social service, and his base 
is wider. Such a boss as this now commands 
the support—first, of all the beneficiaries of social 
service; secondly, of all who promote and live by 
social service; thirdly, of those whose doctrines is 
to take and give; and he has still his machine as 
it was before. 

‘Cities have assumed new obligations,’ writes 
Lent D. Upson, director of the Detroit Bureau 
of Governmental Research. 'They facilitate in¬ 
dustry and commerce, aid the sick and poor, pro¬ 
tect the well, safeguard life and property, and 
provide uncounted conveniences for the house¬ 
holders.’ 

“What should or should not be is a question 
that belongs to argument. Here it is the intent 
only to show how unlike and differently mo¬ 
tivated forces, economic, social and political, are 
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tending together not only to swallow up the 
national income in government but also to pro¬ 
duce a result which some intend and some do not. 

"The loss of public credit, the complete ruin 
of it, would be the least of the consequences.” 

“ Mental Infection of Dependency ” 

Garrett refers to a recent report on “the new 
poor" made by the Welfare Council of New York 
City. This mentions the “mental infection of 
dependency,” that is, the tendency of recipients of 
charity to depend more and more on "doles” 
rather than their own efforts to support themselves 
and their families. He predicts that the hap¬ 
hazard use of public credit, if permitted, will 
have the same unhappy effect on business, bank¬ 
ing, industry, agriculture, the entire body of pri¬ 
vate enterprise and gradually throughout our 
entire society. 

In conclusion he says, "With a national income 
of not more than $60,000,000,000 this year, 
we are obliged to buy actually more government 
than we bought with a national income of nearly 
$90,000,000,000 in 1929; moreover, in this de¬ 
pression we are obliged to buy a good deal of it 
on the deferred-payment plan. That is what it 
means to sell bonds for public revenue. All of 
it has sometime to be paid for out of taxes; and 
even those who may not pay these future taxes 
directly will pay them, nevertheless, indirectly in 
the cost of the houses they rent, the food they 
eat, the clothes they wear, the gas they burn in 
their motor cars— in every item of the cost of 
getting born, growing up, growing old, even dy¬ 
ing. It is imperative to reduce the cost of gov¬ 
ernment by measure—that is, to make the tax 
dollar buy more than before, to make sure it buys 
what it purports to buy, to get our money’s worth 
in any case. But all of that will be only like 
pruning the tree, for lustier growth hereafter, 
unless we settle what public credit is for in prin¬ 
ciple and limit in a drastic manner the ferocious 
growth of government.” 



An Unfair Advantage 

H OLDING that both motor vehicle and rail¬ 
road transportation are here to stay, Maurice 
C. Burritt, public service commissioner, 
says creation of a definite policy applying fairly to 
both is a vital regulative problem today. He adds; 

"In some cases there is undoubtedly unfair com¬ 
petition through selection of the best by the trucks. 
The problem is especially acute in rural areas, 
where branch line and local service by the railroads 
is being undermined by truck and automobile com¬ 
petition. Neither form is completely adequate un¬ 
der present conditions, but it seems probable that 
one or the other must finally remain as the principal 
means of transportation, as many rural areas do not 
appear to be able to support both.” 

Since the two forms of transportation are thus 
competing, and it is possible that in rural areas 
both cannot flourish, the state should see to it that 
neither is given an unfair advantage. 

As the matter now stands, both the railroads and 
the commercial motor vehicles pay taxes. But the 
claim of the railroads that they pay heavier taxes 
in proportion to the amount of business handled 
undoubtedly is sound. 

Also, it should be noted that the license and 
gasoline taxes paid by commercial motor vehicles 
are offset by the amount expended by the state and 
its political subdivisions in maintaining the high¬ 
ways over which these vehicles run. No part of 
the taxes paid by the railroads goes back into 
maintenance of their tracks. 

Some careful observers maintain that heavy trucks 
cause far greater expense to the state than they pay 
back in taxes. The contention is based on the 
damage done to highways by heavy loads when the 
ground is soft, as in spring. This calls either for 
continual repairs or for heavier road construction 
than private automobile traffic would demand. 

Railroads pay half of the expense of eliminating 
grade crossings. Motor vehicles, largely responsible 
for the demand for grade separation, pay no part 
of the expense. 

The present tax and regulatory set-up gives com¬ 
mercial motor vehicles an unfair advantage in com¬ 
peting with the railroads ,—The Knickerbocker 
Press. 

Not Broadcasting 

A little boy was saying his go-to-bed prayers in 
a very low voice. 

I can’t hear you, dear,” his mother whispered. 
"Wasn't talking to you,” said the small one 
firmly. 
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Clicks from the Rails 


Trains to Run ZOO M, P . H . 

"Russian railroad authorities 
are experimenting with new 
types of trains which are ex¬ 
pected to have a speed of be¬ 
tween 135 and 200 miles an 
hour," says, Railway Age, com¬ 
menting on press reports. "Al¬ 
though shrouded in secrecy, it 
is understood that the experi¬ 
ments are being conducted along 
three lines, one an aero-train of 
the Zeppelin type, another a 
train that will run on spheres 
instead of wheels, and another 
which will run suspended from 

a monorail.each potential 

car is to hold 80 to 100 poten¬ 
tial passengers, who will have 
to be picked up with potential 
shovels in case anything goes 
wrong.” 

+ 

Messenger Also Artist 

Railway Express Messenger 
E. J. Vollmar, running on the 
Milwaukee, an artist by avoca¬ 
tion, has been invited to become 
a member of the National So¬ 
ciety of Fine Arts, a distinct 
honor. A display of his works 
recently aroused the attention of 
newspaper writers and art crit¬ 
ics, who pronounced his pieces 
of highest quality. Mr. Voll¬ 
mar expects to display his col¬ 
lection at the Chicago World's 
Fair next year. That his hobby 
is also a commercial success is 
attested by the fact that he has 
already sold over 300 of his 
paintings. 

* 

Breaks Speed Record 

The Cheltenham Flyer, the 
fastest passenger train ever op¬ 
erated in regular "start-to-stop” 
service, broke its own speed rec¬ 
ord in June, according to dis¬ 
patches from London. With 
seven coaches it covered the 
77.25 miles from Swinton to 
Paddington (London) in 56 
minutes, 47 seconds, at an aver¬ 
age speed of 81.6 miles per 
hour. The highest rate reached 
on the trip, which ordinarily 
takes 67 minutes, was 92 miles 
an hour. 


Saves Aged Man's Life 

Marion Siler, Louisville and 
Nashville section foreman, re¬ 
cently saved the life of an aged 
man who was standing on the 
track in front of the station 
at Chavies, Ky., apparently un¬ 
aware of the approach of fast 
passenger train No. 62. At the 
risk of his own life, Mr. Siler 
leaped across the intervening 
space, grabbed the man, and 
pulled him to a place of safety 
only an instant before the train 
thundered past. 

* 

Model Hand Car 

A wooden model of a rail¬ 
road hand car, complete with all 
the tools and equipment used by 
a section gang is on display in 
the windows of the Canadian 
Pacific offices on St. James 
Street, Montreal. The car is 
the work of Joseph Rheaume, 
section foreman at Quebec, and 
is exact in every detail, each 
item being painted to represent 
the metals of which it is made. 

+ 

Special Rate for Dogs 

British railroads announce 
new rates for transporting dogs 
on passenger trains. Patrons 
holding round trip tickets of 
any description are permitted to 
take their dogs along at a cost 
of approximately three pence 
(six cents at normal exchange) 
for distance up to ten miles, and 
at a corresponding charge for 
longer distances. On a journey 
of from 75 to 100 miles, for 
example, the cost is less than 
$.85. 

* 

Convicts Escape on Train 

A group of convicts was 
working near a railroad right of 
way in Colorado when a freight 
train stopped beside them, says a 
newspaper report. One convict 
dashed toward the train; guards 
caught him. When the train 
proceeded the guards returned 
and lined up their prisoners for 
a count. Seventeen had escaped 
in box cars while they were re¬ 
capturing one! 


Safety Paid in Court 

The question, “Does safety 
pay?” was settled in the affirm¬ 
ative for Alex Green, Louisville 
and Nashville section foreman, 
at New Orleans. He became in¬ 
volved in a damage suit follow¬ 
ing an automobile accident, and, 
although he won the opening 
legal tilt, it soon became appar¬ 
ent that the plaintiff was de¬ 
termined to triumph no matter 
how many times he had to ap¬ 
peal the case. Green finally pro¬ 
duced a card certifying that his 
section gang had a clear safety 
record for 12 consecutive 
months. The judge expressed 
the opinion that any man who 
could establish such a record 
was certainly a safe driver, and, 
after commending the railroader 
for his record, threw the plain¬ 
tiff’s case out of court. 

+ 

Stops Runaway Team 

A Big Four passenger train 
was momentarily detained at 
Nokomis, Ill., while "Pete” 
Rhine, an express messenger, 
was stopping a runaway team 
of horses. The train had just 
stopped when Rhine heard a 
great commotion. Looking up 
he saw a team of horses, attach¬ 
ed to a wagon, become frightened 
and break into a run. Giving 
chase, the messenger overtook 
the runaways, and brought them 
to a halt before they could bolt 
across the railroad tracks and 
perhaps injure themselves o r 
someone in their path. 

+ 

Lost and Found 

A Pullman passenger recently 
left his keys on a sleeper at 
Indianapolis and, although he 
did not report their loss for 
some time, they were identified 
by his key ring tag, and the 
keys overtook him at San An¬ 
tonio. Acting as an aid to 
bereft libraries is another duty 
of the Pullman Company’s lost 
and found agencies. A book 
bearing the plate of a Pough¬ 
keepsie, N. Y., library recently 
returned to the librarian from 
a Chicago terminal. 
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Association 


g y o HERE are localities in Swit- 
yj zerland where the canary is 
caged with a nightingale, so 
that it may catch the sweetness of the 
latter’s song and breathe into its 
notes that harmonious melody that 
delights all tourists in Europe. 

So men may make their lives 
strong, good, and holy in thought, 
word and deed by unbroken associa¬ 
tion with those who live on a higher 
plane .— RAYS OF SUNSHINE. 



